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A 


LETT  E  R. 


Mr  LORD , 

As  Mr.  Burke’s  Letter  has  of  late  occupied 
a  confiderable  portion  of  public  curiofity ;  and  as 
I  have  reafon  to  think  it  has  met  with  your  Lord- 
Ihip’s  critical  perufal,  it  will  not,  I  truft,  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  impertinent  intrufion,  if  I  trouble 
your  attention  with  a  few  comments  upon  it.- — As  - 
I  know  you  entertain  a  degree  of  efteem  for  this 
extraordinary  character,  I  had  fome  hefitation,  at 
firfl,  in  calling  your  particular  notice  to  this  no 
lefs  extraordinary  publication ;  but  when  I  confi- 
dered  that  the  errors  of  a  great  man,  tho*  they 
might  be  canvaHed  by  common  and  ordinary 
minds,  fhould  only  be  fubmitted  to  the  judgment 
and  decifion  of  his  equals  in  Jcience  and  knowledge , 
and  as  Mr.  Burke  himfelf  has  “  claimed  the  fpirit 
of  the  Englilh  law— to  be  tried  by  his  peers”  I  faw 
no  man  in  this  country,  who  could  more  properly 
be  called  to  fit  upon  his  jury,  than  vour  Lord- 
fh  ip. 
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To  you,  my  Lord,  on  whom  nature  has  be¬ 
llowed  the  rare  excellence,  of  viewing  calmly  and 
undifturbed,  the  tempefl  of  the  paffions,  fecure 
in  your  own  integrity,  and  embued  with  that  fine 
tafte  which  obfervation,  travel,  and  the  beft  au¬ 
thors  have  affifted  to  raife  and  pnrify,  fhould  mod 
properly  be  configned  the  works  of  the  firft  ar- 
tifts,  among  which  Mr.  Burke’s  pamphlet  may, 
with  propriety,  be  ranked. 

Vague,  contradibiory,  and  devoid  of  argument 
as  it  is,  it  dill  bears  about  it  the  fly le  and  colour¬ 
ing  of  a  great  matter,  but  we  neverthelefs  feem 
to  view  in  it  an  inverted  order  ;  for,  tho’  dazzled 
with  its  brilliancy,  we  are  perplexed  with  its 
variety,  and  the  fuperabundance  of  loofe  and 
heavy  ornaments  with  which  he  has  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  load  it — -a  mob  of  metaphors  which  meet 
and  joftle  one  another  in  every  page  of  it  ;  fo 
that  the  author,  who  has  thus  confounded  them 
together,  appears  to  have  loft  all  judgment  and 
found  difcretion,  at  a  time  of  life  when  other 
men  begin  to  enjoy  thofe  bleftings  the  moil,  and 
to  gain  fire  and  imagination  in  proportion  as  he 
advances  in  years  ;  like  thofe  volcanoes,  whofe 
lofty  fummits  are  covered  with  the  frofts  of  age, 
but  whofe  entrails  are  confumed  by  hidden  con¬ 
flagrations, — thofe  impotent  irruptions  of  the 
mind,  which,  tho’  they  aftonifh  us  with  their 
glare,  and  abound  us  vrith  their  noife,  neither 
ierve  to  illumine  the  dark  mazes  of  minifterial 
management,  nor  to  purify  the  foul  and  peftilen- 
tial  regions  of  corruption  and  venality. 

Tho’  this  fingular  Letter  did  not  fall  into  my 
hands,  till  it  had  ran  thro’  feveral  editions  in 
London,  and  had  been  publiftied  a  week  here ; — 
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tho*  numbers,  no  doubt,  of  the  pigmy  race  are 
fharpening,  or  have  already  fliarpened,  their  lite¬ 
rary  flings,  for  the  fell  onfet  with  this  Man  of 
Gath  ; — tho’  the  name  and  authority  of  Edmund 
Burke  hand  high  in  the  annals  of  politics  and 
the  world  of  letters  ; — -tho’  he  has  attained  a  ce¬ 
lebrity  that  rarely  fhines  but  on  the  tomb  of  a 
great  man,  and  that  the  labours  of  his  youth 
have  been  amply  rewarded  in  his  latter  days,  by 
the  liberality  of  61  a  mild  and  benevolent  Sove¬ 
reign.”  Yet  am  I  not  awed  by  the  impoiing 
fanftity  of  his  reputation,  nor  intimidated  by  that 
impetuous  and  overbearing  eloquence,  which  has 
refounded  throughout  all  Europe  and  “  animated 
it  to  eternal  battle,”  from  entering  the  lifts  with 
this  redoubted  champion  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  oppoftng  my  feeble  fhield  againft  the 
furious  career  of  this  valorous  crufader ;  who, 
in  no  bigotted  age,  but  living  in  the  midft  of  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  people,  by  the  force  of  a 
vivid  and  fublime  imagination,  aided  by  an  un¬ 
common  degree  of  enthufiafm,  has  fucceeded  in 
conjuring  up  the  demon  of  difcord,  and  kindling 
the  flames  of  the  mod  bloody  and  deftru&ive 
war  that  has  ever  defolated  the  earth  or  embroil¬ 
ed  nations. — This  indeed  was  to  provide  for  both 
prefent  and  pofthumous  celebrity  :  for  as  long  as 
the  remembrance  of  this  war,  now  explicitly 
avowed  by  him  to  be  cc  the  moll  clearly  juft  and 
necejfary  that  this  or  any  nation  ever  carried  on,” 
(hall  remain  among  ft  men,  or  the  woes  and 
wounds  it  has  inflicted  on  the  miferable  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  countries,  which  have  felt  the 
fcourge  of  its  devouring  vengeance,  fhall  continue 
to  be  deplored  by  their  pofterity ;  he  will  be  con- 
fidered,  while  living,  as  the  author  and  prime 

mover 
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mover  of  it,  and  future  generations  will  point  to 
his  tomb,  and  fay,  “  Here  lies  the  man  who  Jlew 

That  this  man  fhould  again  refume  his  pen, 
after  the  many  evils  it  has  already  called  down 
upon  the  empire,  and  the  cataflrophe  which  muft 
inevitably  follow  the  publication  of  thofe  his  ec¬ 
centric  notions,  or  what  may  be  called  with  more 
propriety,  the  dreams  of  his  diftemperature,  I  can 
only  confider  as  arifing  from  a  fenfibility,  weak¬ 
ened  and  paralyzed  by  inveterate  prejudices,  or 
refitlting  from  the  infirmity  of  a  mind,  roufed 
and  irritated  to  frenzy  by  contradiflion  and  con- 
troul,  which,  in  the  anguifh  ot  its  exacerbations, 
forced  him  to  turn  afide  from  contemplating  the 
great  work  of  general  carnage,  and  univerfal  de- 
vaftation,  on  which  his  thoughts  had  fo  long  been 
fixed,  and  towards  which  all  his  plans  and  pub¬ 
lications  had  a  tendency,  to  fallen,  as  it  were, 
with  rancorous  and  invenomed  tooth  upon  thofe, 
who  dared  to  queftion  or  condemn  the  lavifh 
bounty  of  the  Crown,  in  rewardingyi/06  a  man  in 
inch  a  manner. 

Was  it  not  enough,  that  after  having  founded 
the  fir  lb  alarm,  and  (taking  advantage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  fympathy,  awakened  and  excited  by  the 
crimes  and  cruelties  then  a&ing  in  France)  roufed 
Great-Britain  to  a  bloody  con  tell:,  in  which  one 
hundred  millions  of  her  treafure  have  been  ex¬ 
pended'*,  to  avenge  the  crime  of  regicide,  and 


*  According  to  Mr.  Morgan’s  calculations,  the  pre- 
fent  coined:  has  coft  Great-Britain,  fince  1793, 
101,504,044  !  !  ! — Vide,  “  Fadls  addreffed  to  the  feri- 
ous  attention  of  the  people  of  Great-Britain.” 

fo 
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fo  many  thoufand  lives  devoted  to  appeafe  the 
manes  of  ariftocracy  ?  Was  h  not  enough  to  have 
cried  u  havoc,  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war,” 
which  for  three  long  years,  have  continued  to 
tear  in  pieces  and  devaflate  the  faireft  provinces  of 
the  earth,  and  to  drown  Europe  with  carnage  and/ 
with  tears  ? — Was  it  not  enough,  to  have  been 
pointed  out  as  the  unhappy  and  regretful  pro¬ 
moter  of  this  ruthlefs  butchery  of  the  human  race, 
— as  the  retiring  fource  from  whence  arofe  thofe 
torrents  of  blood,  that  have  been  drawn  from  the 
“  municipal  *”  country  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
his  dearer  country  by  adoption  ;  and  by  filence 
and  retreat  to  have  evinced  feme  compundlion  for 
the  outrage  he  had  committed  againfl  nature  and 
humanity  ? — No  !  he  muft  come  forward  in  the 
gaudy  and  glittering  trappings  of  a  tinfel  ftyle, 
arrayed  in  all  the  pageantry  of  poetry,  raifed  up¬ 
on  ftilts  inftead  of  crutches,  wielding  a  fword 
inftead  of  a  crozier,  and  crowned  with  laurel  in¬ 
ftead  of  cyprefs— -to  brave  the  for  rows  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  tell  the  world  with  confidence  and 
boafling,  that  he  was  the  Author  of  the  War, 

ec  Nay  an  thou’ It  mouth ,  I’ll  rant  as  well  as  thou . 

— •“  Had  he  a  mind  to  keep  that  high  dijlinftion  to 
himfelf,  as  from  pride  he  might,  but  from  juflice 
he  dare  not  1  !  !”  I  mean  not  to  garble  Mr.  Burke’s 
expreffions,  nor  mifeonflrue  his  meaning  ;  for,  in 
the  next  and  concluding  paragraph  of  his  work, 

he  puts  all  ambiguity  out  of  queftion. - He 

fays  : 44  It  would  be  a  moft  arrogant  prefumption  in 
44  me,  to  aflume  to  myfelf  the  glory  of  what 

*  A  vile  expreffion. 

CC 
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4C  belongs  to  his  Majefty,  and  to  his  Minifters,  and 
Cf  to  his  Parliament,  and  to  the  far  greater  ma- 
cc  jority  of  his  faithful  people :  But  had  I  flood 
44  alone  to  counfel,  and  that  all  were  determined 
cc  to  be  guided  by  my  advice,  and  to  follow  it 
implicitly*- — then  I  would  have  been  the  foie 
<c  Author  of  the  War  A 

Mr.  Burke  has  certainly  chofen  fplendid  accef* 
fortes,  and  it  is  but  fair  he  fhould  fhare  in  the 
plunder,  whether  it  be  paid  on  account  of  his 
avowed  or  fecret  fervices.  The  thrifty  ceconomy 
of  the  Minifter  might  well  afford,  from  the  favings 
of  the  civil  lift,  a  more  than  ordinary  compenfa- 
tion  to  fo  trufty  a  partifan,  or  reward  fuch  bafhful 
merit  from  the  furplus  of  the  finking  fund,  with* 
out  adding  to  the  £.150,000  *  annually  expended 
under  the  head  of  that  extraordinary  item,  or 
recurring  to  the  “  fpontaneous  bounty  of  the 
Grown,1 97  for  a  penfion  fo  inadequate  to  his  de* 
ferts  111  i 

I  muff  confefs,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  wandered 
a  little  from  the  original  plan  I  intended  to  pur- 
fue;  and  have  feized  our  author  by  the  wrong 
end,  if  he  will  permit  me  to  transfer  that  epithet 
from  the  head  to  the  extremities  of  a  work,  which 
like  its  author,  inverts  every  regular  proportion  in 
ilyle  and  argument,  and  which,  to  be  rightly  un¬ 
de  tftood,  muff  be  feduloufly  followed  thro’  the 
devious  and  intricate  mazes*  thro’  which  his  erra¬ 
tic  fancy  loves  to  ftray. 

Perhaps  I  fhall  be  confidered  as  one  of  thofe 
perfons,  whom  he  calls  ct  the  zealots  of  the  new 
fe£t  of  philofophy  and  politics,” — and  which  hav¬ 
ing  defignated,  he  has  left  to  others  to  explain. 

*  The  amount  of  money  ftated  to  have  been  expended 
in  1795,  under  the  head  of  fecret  fervice  money.  Vide 

Morgan. 
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Under  the  banners  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  I  profefs  not  to  place 
myfelf,  let  them  fpeak  and  ad  for  themfelves  ; 
nor  is  “  perfonal  abufe”  the  object  of  this  letter — 

I  am  only  acquainted  with  Mr.  Burke  from  his 
political  life  and  writings ;  “  tho’  the  part  I 

now  take  is  from  zeal  to  the  Canfe - The 

Caufe  for  which  (tho’  he  has  thought  proper  to 
forget  that  eminent  perfonage,  in  his  genealogy 
of  the  houfe  of  Bedford)  Ruffel  bled  in  the 
field,  and  Sydney  on  the  fcaffold — The  Caufe 
by  which  he  has  gained  all  his  celebrity,  and  to 
which  he  has  turned  traitor  and  apoftate — The 
Caufe  which  faved  Great-Britain  from  defpotifm, 
and  gave  her  the  blefiings  of  a  Free  Conflitution. 
— In  that  Caufe ,  I  truft,  I  fhall  ever  feel  a  laud¬ 
able  zeal,  nor  fhall  I  be  deterred  from  exerting  my 
faint  efforts  in  fupport  of  it,  by  being  denounced 
as  one  of  the  faction  of  the  Prieftleys  and  the 
Paines,  of  whofe  tenets  and  principles  Mr.  Burke 
feels  fuch  an  horror. 

Should  any  thing  I  now  write, £C  be  the  means 
of  bringing  out,”  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  it, cc  fome 
more  kandfome  things ,”  from  the  ct  goodnefs  and  con-* 
defcenfion  of  Lord  Grenville,”  I  fhall  feel  in  com* 
mon  with  him  a  very  “  vivid  fatisfa&ion.” 

And  does  Edmund  Burke,  indeed,  hand  in  need 
of  Grenville's  praife,  and  does  he  effimate  it  as 
fuch  an  honor  ?  Alas!  how  fallen,  how  changed! 
- — To  court  invective  as  the  means  of  “  bringing 
out  Lord  Grenville’s  panegyric  !”  How  are  the 
jnighty  fallen ! 

“  Nec  reparars  novas  vires  mu! turn  priori 

Credere  fortune?.  St  at  magn\  nominis  umbra." 

It 
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It  is  this  gentle  violence,  which  has  heaped 
upon  him  fo  many  compliments  and  enviable 
<c  diftindions”  at  which  he  coquettifhly  repines. 
Thefe  noble  per fons  “  would  not  let  him  remain 
in  obfcurity  and  ina&ion  but,  by  their  invec¬ 
tives,  have  called  down  upon  him  an  applaufe, 
that  mull  refound  thro’  the  univerfe  !” 

Why  did  he  not  remain  in  obfcurity  and  in¬ 
action  ?— No  !  he  could  not — he  was  haunted  by 
revolutionary  phantoms — thecc  hyenas”  of  France 
v/ere  let  loofe  upon  him- — the  cc  national  menage¬ 
rie,”  was  prefented  to  his  diflurbed  imagination 
«* — thofe  bloody  revolutionifts  had  cc  vexed  the 
fepulchrc,  and,  by  their  forceries,  called  up  the 
prophetic  dead,”  and  the  folemn  deprecation 
which  they  uttered  as  they  vanifhed,  ftili  rung  in 
his  ears,  and  prevented  his  repofe— — 


ce  Ccafe ,  ceafe — perturbed  fpir it  /” 


In  this  his  cc  wretched  condition,  tho?  hardly 
to  be  claifed  with  the  living,”  wTe  cannot  but  re¬ 
cognize  that  unhappy  malady,  which  affli&ed 
the  latter  days  of  j.  J.  Rouffeau,  and  muft  la¬ 
ment  the  fuiferings  of  the  rniferable,  hypochon- 
driack,  who  conjures  up  phantoms  to  add  to  his 
defpair,  and  feels  hirnfelf  alfailed  by  imaginary 
evils;  and  was  not  the  venom  of  rancour  ming¬ 
led  with  his  fpl'een,  we  could  pity  rather  than 
condemn  him,  and  in  a  fportive  mood,  compofe 
a  ditty  rather  than  meditate  a  retort,  and  intitle  it 
The  Lamentations  of  poor  Edmund L 


No  1  lie  could  not  remain  in  obfcurity  and 
inaction- — for  fo  great  is  his  antipathy  to  Repub¬ 
lics  and  Revolutionary  Governments,  that  he 
would  willingly  part  with  his  fkin, could  he  there¬ 
in/  fc  animate  all  Europe  to  eternal  battle.” 


“  Nunc 
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u  Nunc  qucque  ne  lajjum  teneat  privata  feneftnsy 
“  Bella  nefanda  par  at  fuetus  civilibus  arm  is.” 

Behold  the  reclufe  and  retired,  the  melancho¬ 
ly  and  mortified  hermit,  of  Beaconsfield,  refume 
again  his  glittering  arms,  convert  his  plough- 
Ihare  to  a  fword,  change  his  cowl  for  an  helmet, 
and  like  Peter  of  Amiens*,  rufh,  incontinently,  to 
battle. 

I  cannot  divine  what  Mr.  Burke  means  by  his 
“  mortuary  penfion I  know  that  in  the  Saxon 
reigns,  by  the  council  of  iEnham,  the  “  fymbolum 
animce ”  or  foul-fhot,  was  payable  as  an  oblation, 
upon  the  death  of  a  man  ;  but  how  he  can  call 
a  penfion  granted  to  an  “  invalid  fervant  of  the 
public,  to  affuage  the  forrows  of  a  “  defolate  old 
man,”  an  alms  to  the  church,  or  a  paffport  to 
eternity,  furpalfes  my  reading  and  my  compre¬ 
hension.  Perhaps  he  meant  that  he  might  not 
long  enjoy  it,  and  took  it,  as  fome  dying  men 
do  a  wife,  to  fhew  how  much  he  valued  the 
hand  that  bellowed  it. 

Were  I  to  attempt  a  regular  analyfis  of  the  work 
before  me,  I  fhould  Humble  at  every  Hep  and 
entangle  myfelf  at  every  parenthefis.  The  au¬ 
thor  flies  off  from  his  fubjedf  the  moment  he 
touches  it,  and  we  are  forced,  by  the  aid  of  a 
mathematical  diagram,  to  calculate  the  true  angle 
of  incidence,  before  we  can  conjedlure  where  his 

*  “Peter  the  hermit,  Mr.  Burke’s  great  prototype,”  (fays 
Mr.  Gibbon)  “pofTefTed  that  vehemence  offpeech,  which 
feldom  fails  to  impart  the  perfuafion  of  the  foul  ;  “  et 
fponte  Jiuens  ei  non  deerat  eloquium Like  him  too,  “  in 
his  auflere  folirude,  his  body  was  emaciated,  his  fancy 
was  inflamed  ; — whatever  he  wifhed  he  believed,  whate¬ 
ver  he  believed  he  faw  in  dreams  and  revelations/’  &c. — 
What  a  linking  fimilitude  1 

c 


bolt 
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bolt  will  fall*  I  a  01  therefore  con  ft  rain  ecf,  of  necef- 
fity,  to' follow  this  political  Proteus, who  changes 
his  principles  as  often  as  he  changes. Ms  night¬ 
cap,  thro5  all  his  metamorphofes. — 

“  Omnia  transformat  fefe  i*  miracula  rerum” 

That  “loofe  libels,  fhould  be  palled  by  in  filence 
and  contempt,”  I  am  free  to  acknowledge ;  but 
has  Mr.  Burke’s  practice  in  this,  fquared  with  his 
principles,  and  does  he  not  rather  feem  to  con¬ 
fute  every  polition  he  lays  down,  in  the  conclu- 
iion  he  draws  from  it  ?  u  As  long  as  he  re¬ 
mained  in  public,  he  fhould  live  down  the  ca¬ 
lumnies  of  malice  and  the  judgments  of  igno¬ 
rance,”  when  uttered  by  obfcure  men,  no  doubt; 
for,  he  waves  bis  forbearance,  when  cc  they  de¬ 
rive  an  importance  from  the  rank  of  the  perfons 
thev  come  from  as  if  rank  could  entitle  ca- 

j  * 

lumny  to  confutation,  or  ignorance  derive  confe- 
quence  from  nobility  of  birth,  or  an  exalted 
ilation.  This  appears  as  if  he  fometimes  forgot 
his  political  breviary.  But  let  us  return  to  his 
pension.— cc  If  I  am  unworthy,  fays  he,  the 
Minifter  is  more  than  prodigal and  here,  for 
the  firft  time,  he  puts  a  queftion  fairly  at  iffue, 
“  throws  himfelf  upon  his  country,”  which  coun¬ 
try  is  to  try  u  the  value  of  his  fervices,”  and 
challenges  an  “  inqueft  of  his  quantum  meruit™ 
This  he  has  done  with  all  due  “  decorum;”  and, 
tho’  I  am  bound  to  profecute,I  wifh  not  the  “  cul¬ 
prit  to  plead  in  irons.” 

And  here,  without  entering  into  a  tedious  dif- 
quifirion  on  tire  merits  of  him,  or  the  value  of  his 
i  hr  vices,  which  can  only  be  eftimated  by  a  com¬ 
parative  ftatement  of  the  good  he  has  done,,  and 
toe  evils  he  has  occalioned,  and  by  linking  a  fair 
balance*  between  his  merits  and  demerits,  let  me 
admit  that  he  “  has  done  the  flate  fome  fervice, 
and  that  they  know  it.” 
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But,  in  oppofition  to  that,  let  me  place  the 
flagrant  aggreflion  on  his  part,  avowed  fo  vaunt- 
ingly,  of  having  been,  if  not  in  a at  leaft  in 
intention,  the  author  of  a  war  unexampled  for 
expence  and  carnage  ;  and  this  muft  be  taken 
pro  confejfo.  But  muft  his  merits  and  his  fervices 
be  weighed  in  the  falfe  balance,  in  which  he 
would  place  them,  and  according  to  the  weights 
and  meafures  by  which  he  thinks  proper  to  efti- 
mate  their  value  ?  If  fo,  to  ufe  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  furely  no  language  I  could  ufe  could 
be  fo  forcible.  “  Whatever  his  exertions  have 
been,  they  were  fuch  as  no  hopes  of  pecuniary 
inward  could  polfibly  excite  ,  and  no  pecuniary 
compenfation  can  poflibly  reward  them/5  They 
areccquantities  incommenfurable !” — Yet, with  all 
his  boafted  independence,  he  could  accept  a  pen- 
fion  ;  but,  like  the  jew  on  his  fabbath,  he  would 
not  afe  for  it. 

The  object  of  his  Reform  Bill  went,  not  to 
annihilate,  but  to  modify  the  Penfton  Lift.; 
* — —He  conftdered  it  as  a  facred  fund  for  the 
incitement  and  reward  of  merit. — He  “  look- 
cc  ed  on  the  conftderation  of  public  fervice,  or 
“  public  ornament,  to  be  real  and  very  juftice ; 
“  and  he  ever  held  a  fcanty  and  penurious  jut- 
“  tice,  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  wrong and 
he  declares,  £C  that  a  cold  penury  muft  blaft  the 
abilities  of  a  nation,  and  ftint  the  growth  of  its 
a&ive  energies.” — —I  admit  this  to  be  juft  and 
true,  but  what  does  all  this  prove  ?  Why,  truly, 
that  all  his  exertions  were  folely  dire&ed  for  the 
public  good,  and  that  he  never  fought  any  pe¬ 
cuniary  compenfation.-— Tho’  there  was  “ but 
“  one  voice,  that  no  man  in  the  kingdom  better 
££  deferved  an  honorable  provifion  ftiould  be 

£<  made  for  him.” - -Tho’  “  he  had  earned  it 
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before  he  had  fet  his  foot  in  St.  Stephen’s  cha- 
ic  pel,”—* — by  exertions  and  labours,  as  mifcel* 
laneous  and  extraordinary,  as  the  qualifications 
for  a  poet,  detailed  in  Raflelas ;  for,  in  the  very 
“  firft  feffion  he  fat  in  parliament,”  what  had  he 
not  atchieved?— — He  had  cc  analyzed  the  whole 
commercial,  financial,  conftitutional,  and  foreign 

interefts  of  Great  Britain  and  its  empire  !” - ; 

Tho’  his  conftitution  funk  under  the  labour,  and 
he  had  nearly  fallen  a  martyr  for  the  good  of 
his  country,  yet  thi.s  modern  Hercules,  who  had 
cleanfed  the  Augean  (table,  fought  neither  for 
place,  profit,  nor  penfion  !— Difinterefted  man! 
who  nobly  could  defpife  the  rewards  of  well- 
earned  fervices,  and  content  yourfelf  in  making 
a  laudable  provifion  for  others ! 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  fecond  head  of  the 
propofition,  and  enquire  “  whether  the  Minifter 

has  been  more  than  prodigal  - for  tho’  Mr. 

Burke  has  put  this  with  an  if,  hypothetically  and 
as  a  confequence  to  be  deduced  from  his  deme¬ 
rits,  I  mult  in  admitting  the  converfe,  namely, 
his  deferts,  coniider  minifterial  providence  in  the 
abftrad.  In  the  memorable  year  of  1780,  when 
Mr.  Burke  introduced  his  plan  of  oeconomical 
reform,  we  were  accumulating,  according  to  his 
own  ftatement,  a  debt  of  about  £.14,000,000  * 
per  annum,  which  he  then  confidered  exceftive, 
and  for  the  redudtion  of  which,  he  thought  a 
fyftem  of  the  utmoft  frugality  abfolutely  necefifa- 
ry,  particularly  in  the  redu&ion  of  the  civil 
and  penfion  lifts.  For  the  laft  three  years  we 
have  been  accumulating  a  debt  of  upwards  of 
£.100,000,000  annually,  and  the  debt  of  the  na- 

*  Vide  his  fpeech  on  economical  reform. 
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tion  has  advanced  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
£. 360,000,000  and  upwards,  the  annual  expence 
of  which  amounts  to  above  13,000,000  !  *.  His 
plan  alfo  went  to  prevent  the  abufe  of,  what  he 
terms  <c  furplus  cajh  under  difcretionary  applica¬ 
tion,”  namely,  under  the  head  of  feet et  fer vice  and 
fpecial  Jervice  money  :  that  fund  could  not  amount 
to  more,  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  than 
about  eighty  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  which 
in  the  laft  year  has  fwelled  to  the  bulk  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 
Yet  under  all  thefe  circumftances,  while  the  civil 
lift  was  encumbered  with  debts,  and  the  public 
groaning  under  the  preffure  of  accumulating  dif¬ 
ficulties — w’hile  the  nation  was  called  on  to  dis¬ 
charge  thofe  of  the  heir  apparent,  and  the  trea- 
fury  wras  nearly  exhaufted,  the  providence  of  the 
Minifter  grants,  and  the  moderation  of  the  re¬ 
former  accepts  a  penfion  ! — a  penfion  which  he 
would  wifh  the  public  to  confider  him  as  contemn¬ 
ing — a  penfion  totally  inadequate  to  his  deferts, 
and  from  the  contemplation  of  which  he  had  fo 
often  turned  indignant !  “  When  a  difpofition  to 
<c  expence  was  complained  of,  to  that  he  op- 
“  pofed  not  mere  retrenchment,  but  a  fyflem  of 
(c  oeconcmy,  wrhich  would  make  a  random  ex- 
cc  pence  without  plan  or  forefight,  in  future,  not 
“  eafily  practicable.”  Yet  this  dijinierejled  finan¬ 
cier,  this  provident  patriot,  accepts  an  enormous 
annual  benevolence,  as  a  reward  for  paft  fei> 
vices,  or  for  ufeful  retrenchments,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Great-Britain-  is  labouring  under 
an  increafed  expence  and  an  indefinite  expendi¬ 
ture,  brought  upon  her  by  this  man’s  vague  and 

verfatile  projedls ;  and  when  the  finances  of  the 

/  v , 

*  Vide  Morgan. 
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country  never  flood  in  need  of  fo  much  provi¬ 
dence  in  grants  and  retrenchment  in  bounties  !  ! 

Is  this  or  is  it  not  “  a  departure  from  his  ideas, 
<c  and  the  fpirit  oi  his  condud  with  regard  to 
<e  (Economy*  — Yet  he  gravely  tells  us,  “  there 
is  nothing  in  his  condud  that  can  contradid,  ei¬ 
ther  the  letter  or  fpirit  of  his  ads — -He  con¬ 
demns  with  acrimony  the  French,  whole  women 
difrobed  themfelves  of  their  belt  andmoflcofliy 
ornaments,  to  offer  them  up  on  the  altar  of  the 
conflitution  for  the  falvation  of  their  country.— 
Yet  this  pious  Agiicola  exads  a  fuperfiuous  boon, 
from  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  for  his  pall  fer- 
vices,  and  levies  a  fine  upon  public  iriduftry  and 
public  calamity,  at  the  moment  in  which  the  na¬ 
tion  is  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  perhaps 
about  to  furrender  her  all  to  the  importunity  of 
her  creditors — with  a  debt  of  three  hundred  and 
fixty  millions ,  and  a  war  flill  raging,  which  muit 
add  many  more  millions  to  the  account  of  her 
Ioffes  !  ! 

Mr.  Burke  defines  a  penfion  to  be  “  an  honor¬ 
able  provifion,”  arifing  from  “  the  fpontaneous 
bounty  of  the  Crown.”  What  faid  his  friend  Dr. 
johnfon,  before  he  became  a  penfioner  ?  That 
in  “  England,  it  was  generally  underftood  to 
mean,  pay  given  to  a  ftate  hireling  for  treafon  to 
Ins  country and  a  penfioner  to  be  “  a  Have  of 
ftate,  hired  by  a  ftipend  to  obey  his  mafter.”— 
Surely  if  Mr.  Burke  had  recently  perufed  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Englifh  language,  he  would  have 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  dubbed  a  flaw  and 
an  hireling,  nor  condefcended  to  receive  a  fti¬ 
pend  from  that  beneficent  mafter,  whom  he  had 
pronounced  to  have  been  “  hurled  by  God  from 
his  throne,”  in  the  eftufions  of  his  loyalty;  or 
accepted  an  hire  from  a  Minifter,  who  had  been 

in 


in  the  habit  of  ridiculing  and  reviling  him — but 

“  Temp  or  a  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  mm  Mis.” 

And  that  is  the  motto  I  would  beflow  on  our 
penlioner. 

From  v/hat  I  have  already  faid,  I  think  it  pret¬ 
ty  manifeft,  that  Mr.  Burke  has  ‘c  departed  in 
feme  meafure,”  from  his  former  ideas,  and  the 
“  fpiiit  of  his  conduct,”  in  the  year  1782,  “  in 
regard  to  oeconomy.”  But  perhaps  he  has  fince 
discovered,  by  the  aid  of  fome  new  light  in  phi- 
lofophy,  that  the  notions  of  ceconomy  which  he 
then  entertained  “  were  falfe  and  ill- grounded,” 
for  fo  he  expreffes  himlelf,  notwithstanding  the 
<c  incredible  pains”  which  they  “  coft  him,”  and 
as  a  compenfation  for  which,  he  eftimates  a  pen- 
lion  amounting,  as  I  am  well  informed,  to ^,3500 
per  annum,  inadequate.  I  envy  as  little  as  he 
can  the  bounties  of  the  Crown,  when  conferred 
upon  merit,  nor  wx>uld  I  wifh  to  “  Hand  between, 
“  any  man  and  his  reward  of  fervice,  or  his  en¬ 
couragement  in  ufeful  talent  and  purfuit.”  I  be^ 
fore  waved  every  inquiry  into  his  peculiar  de- 
ierts  and  extraordinary  merits,  and  I  repeat  again, 
as  I  before  expreifed  myfelf,  that,  by  accepting 
an  overgroum  and  enormous  penlion,  at  fuch  a 
time,  and  under  fuch  disqualifications,  as  his  own 
Solemn  ads  and  former  declarations  laid  him  un¬ 
der,  he  has  radically  departed  from  his  “  ideas 
and  the  fpirit  of  his  condudi  with  regard  to  ceconomy. 

But  enough  I  think  has  been  faid  on  this  noifome 
and  invidious  fubjed,  let  me  therefore  quit,  with 
him,  for  the  prefent,  “  thofe  trifling,  vexatious, 
and  oppreifive  details,”  by  which  he  has  “  falfe- 
ly  and  ridiculoufly”  endeavoured  to  palliate 
the  moft  obvious  deviation  from  confiften- 
cy  that  folly  ever  blundered  on,  and  which,  in 

my 
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tn y  mind,  ffcill  forms  the  <c  very  head  and  front 
of  his  offending.” 

Stung,  as  by  a  gad  fly,  in  the  heat  of  his 
encounter  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  tho’  fup- 
ported  by  the  joint  fer vices,  and  kept  in  coun¬ 
tenance  by  the  united  penfions  of  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ning  and  Mr.  Barre,  or  as  he  bimfelf  more  poe¬ 
tically  expreffes  it,  (for  I  love  to  quote  Mr.  Burke 
again!!  Edmund  Burke)  “  as  if  fome  portentous 
comet  had  croffed  upon  him,  and  hurried  hirii 
out  of  the  highway” — —of  his  argument,  he  fud- 
denly  flies  off  into  the  u  Rights  of  Man,” — de¬ 
tails  all  the  “  vices,  crimes,  horrors  and  miferies  of 
the  French  revolution,”  from  whence,  by  a  happy 
tranfition,  be  paffes  to  the  lofs  of  our  colonies, 
and  the  dangers  that  befet  theBritifh  conllitution, 
from  which  he  prophetically  and  poetically  con¬ 
cludes,  “  that  had  they  taken  place,  not  France, 
tc  but  England,  would  have  had  the  honor  of 
*c  leading  up  the  death  dance  of  Democratic 
c<  Revolution.” - 

“  Qrandevus  Nereus  :  novit  namque  omnia  vates , 

€i  S)ua Jint — qua  fuerint — qua  mox  ventur'd  trahantur .” 

Full  fraught  with  this  prophetic  fury,  he 
croffes  the  Atlantic,  flies  over  the  Britifh  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  arrives  in  Ireland,  where  he  finds 
things  “  run  in  a  flili  more  eccentric  courfe,” — 
but  he  flops  not  a  moment  there;  and  upon  calling 
our  eyes  a  few  lines  lower  down,  lo!  we  difcover 
him  wailing  over  the  tomb  of  Lord  North,  and  la¬ 
menting,  like  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  the <c  admi¬ 
rable  parts — general  knowledge — verfatile  under¬ 
standing — infinite  wit — delightful  temper - and 

difinterejltd  mind,”  of  poor  Yorick.— — 

“  Alas  !  alas  !  that  genius  knows  not  how  to 
floop  to  method/’— 
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At  this  time,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Burke  ftates  hicn- 
felf  to  have  been  “  conne&ed  with  men  of  high 
place  in  the  community,  who  66  loved  Liberty  as 
weii  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  underhood  it 
as  well.”  To  “  preferve  the  conftitution  entire, 
and  practically  equal  to  all  the  great  ends  of 
its  formation,”  was  to  them  the  firft  objeCl, 
“  and  popularity  and  power,”  were  but 
“  different  means  of  obtaining  that  objeCl”.  So 
much  for  the  defcription  of  Mr.  Burke’s  friends, 
and  their  prniciples,  down  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1782. 

Can  he  contemplate  without  emotion  and 
regret,  his  departure  from  thole  principles,  and 
his  abandonment  of  thofe  men,  who  ftill  rally 
round  the  ffandard  of  Freedom,  and  remain 

Haunch  to  the  caufe  ? - Can  he  look  back  on 

that  eventful  period,  when  the  people  followed 
him  with  bleffmgs,  and  when  the  Man  of  the 
People  was  his  friend,  without  anguifh  and  re- 
morfe  ? — Can  he  behold  the  divifion  and  difper- 
fion  of  that  party  to  which  he  was  pledged,  and 
by  which  he  was  foftered  and  fed  in  his  politi¬ 
cal  infancy,  without  feeling  the  curfe  of  ingra¬ 
titude  light  upon  him,  and  calling  upon  the 
mountains  to  cover  his  fharne  ? — Can  he  in  “  that 
cheerlefs  gloom,  which  darkens  the  evening  of 
his  life,”  find  no  confolation  to  ihed  a  faint  twi¬ 
light  over  it,  in  reflecting,  that  the  friends  with 
whom  he  u  commenced  his  political  career,”  and 
linked  with  whom,  as  with  a  Theban  band, 
he  had  combated  for  freedom  and  overthrown 
venality,  were  ftill  leagued  with  him  in  a  holy 
brotherhood,  which  age  and  mutual  toil  had  fanc- 
tified  and  made  venerable  ?— No  !  the  confola- 
tions  that  aifuage  and  mitigate  the  frowns  of  for¬ 
tune  and  the  chaltifements  of  fate,  to  other  men, 
are  rejected  or  unknown  by  him.  Like  a  way- 
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ward  child,  he  could  throw  a  fide  the  paffion 
that  pleafed,  for  the  folly  that  flattered.  The 
friend  who  differed  was  the  friend  who  betrayed, 
and  the  tear  which  wounded  affedlion  fhed,  at 
the  moment  of  reparation,  was,  with  fullen  and 
implacable,  with  cold  and  unforgiving  auflerity, 
fuffered  to  flow  as  an  effuflon  of  hypocrify,  un- 
tningled  with  its  kindred  tear.  Unfeeling  obdu¬ 
racy,  has  been  proverbially  called,  the  vice  only 
of  the  old,  and  that  vice  has  met  its  punifhment, 
in  the  vifltation  of  its  rival  paffion.  The  heart 
that  felt,  and  the  eye  that  indicated  that  emotion 
of  friendfliip  and  regret,  are  hallowed  by  me, 
and  I  revere  Charles  Fox  as  much  as  I  defpife 
all  thofe  who  could  rejedl  his  proffered  friend- 
fhip.  Manly,  decided,  open,  generous,  candid, 
and  confident  thro*  life,  his  deviations  have  been 
thofe  of  genius,  and  his  errors  the  errors  of  huma¬ 
nity.  He  deprecated  this  deftru&ive  war — he  fore¬ 
told  the  conlequences  that  muft  inevitably  refult 
from  our  embarking  in  it. — He  warned,  advifed, 
adjured — but  all  in  vain.  Like  the  propbetefs  Caf- 
fandra,  he  was  unheeded,  or  defpifed,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  fome  of  his  predi£tions  is  yet  finally 
to  be  accomplifhed. 

On  thofe  points  Mr.  Burke  differed,  and  the 
fears  of- the  AriftoCracy,  and  the  panic  of  the 
privileged  orders  prevailed  againft  an  eloquence, 
imprcflive  and  exalted,  and  againft  arguments 
concluflve  and  irrefragable.  What  was  there- 
full  ?  The  long  meditated  difmembennent  of  op- 
pofltion  took  place ;  Mr.  Burke  joined  the  fece- 
ders  ;  the  infldious  Machiavel  fmiled  at  the  fuc- 
cefs  cf  his  projedl;  the  Duke  of  Portland  became 
the  ready  dupe  of  all  his  artifices,  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  was  degraded  and  difiniffed  from  the 
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government  of  Ireland,  for  the  patronage  of 
which  he  had  confented  to  give  up  his  friends, 
his  party,  and  his  principles.  What  compenfa- 
tion  was  Mr.  Burke  to  get  for  the  lacrifice 
Emancipation  for  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  to  whom 
his  fon  had  been  fent  on  a  million,  and  for  which 
he  was  paid  largely,  and  a  penfion  for  himfelf. 
The  firfl  article  of  this  capitulation  was  promifed, 
but  never  performed,  and  he  furrendered  his  vir¬ 
tue  at  difcreimi ,  and  parted  with  the  “  immediate 
jewel  of  his  foul,”  to  a  betrayer,  who  laughed 
at  his  credulity,  enjoyed  his  perfon  and  credit, 
and  afterwards,  like  the  inexorable  Kirk,  exhi¬ 
bited  to  him  the  fufpenfion  of  his  favourite  fcheme, 
and  the  death  of  his  darling  projeft.  The  pen¬ 
fion,  however,  was  granted,  not  fo  much  as  a 
rewrard  for  his  tergiverfation,  as  a  tie  w hich  would 
fallen  and  bind  down  his  wavering  and  alarmed 
confcience,  and  lead  him  to  make  fome  ufeful 
difcoverieS'-for  Edmund  is  fordid  as  well  as  ti¬ 
mid.  He  feared  the  introduclion  of  jacobin 
principles  and  a  permanent  guillotine,  and  he 
wifhed  to  lay  up  fome  little  ftore  againfl  the  fe~ 
verity  of  a  hard  feafon.  But  having  furrendered 
one  penfion  *  thro’  pique,  he  fhould  now  part 
with  the  other  thro’  principle. 

This  is  the  true  fecret  of  this  dark  tranfaftion, 
and  the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole  fyflem  of  his 
venality  turns. —  It  is  the  conviftion  of  the  con¬ 
temptible  part  he  has  been  made  to  aft  in  this 
comedy  of  errors,  that  has  wounded  him  to  the 
quick,  and  made  him  to  cry  out  with  fuch  vehe- 

*  He  gave  up  a  penfion  of  300 /.  per  arm.  cn  the  Iriih 
eftablifhment,  out  of  pride,  and  refentment  to  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  quarrel,  and  thro’  whofe 
intcrefi  he  had  obtained  it. 
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metice  of  agony.  It  is  this  phrenzy  of  compunc¬ 
tion  and  defpair,  that  has  made  his  plea  of  judi- 
fication  a  tiffue  of  contradidions,  a  teffelated 
ground-work,  inlaid  with  mofaic,  and  exhibiting 
the  moil  varied  and  repugnant  affemblage  of, 
figures  and  colours.  It  is  this  confufion  of  ideas 
that  has  forced  him  to  contradid  himfelf  in  every 
page,  and  that  had  made  him  declare,  fo  wide  of 
the  fad  that cc  he  never  for  a  moment,  in  reality 
<c  nor  in  appearance,  for  any  length  of  time,  was 
“  feparated  from  the  good  wifhes  and  good  opi- 
<c  nion”  of  thofe  “  with  whom  he  commenced 

bis  political  career/’ - Surely  he  does  not 

think  that  the  friends  he  forfook  and  betrayed 
edeem  him  the  more  for  his  apodacy!  But 
there  is  no  madman,  in  his  madded  ideas,  and 
madded  p'rojeds,  that  may  not  count  upon 
<c  numbers  to  fupport  his  principles  and  execute 
**  his  dedgris.” - 

Mr.  Burke  has  gone  thro’  a  very  general  and 
diffufive  detail  of  his  condud,  during  the  whole 
of  what  he  calls  “  a  portentous  crifis,”  from 
1780  to  1782,  in  which  I  am  as  incapable 
as  didnclined  to  follow  him  thro*  all  his  6C  con¬ 
tra  indicants  in  which  he  endeavours  to  point 
out  and  illudrate  his  ideas  of  reform,  and  the 
connedion  they  had  with  thofe  “  hideous  changes 
u  which  have  jincc  barbarized  France,  and  threats 
*c  ened  the  moral  and  political  order  of  the  whole 
world.”  From  which  it  is  obvious,  that  ourfeer 
mud  have  had  a  prefcience  then  of  what  has  fince 
happened  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  second  sight, 
viewed  with  affright  .and  horror  the  cc  revolution 
harpies  of  France,”  riling  from  chaos,  and  gene¬ 
rating  cc  all  mondrous  and  prodigious  things.” 
But  tho’  he  then  faw  revealed  thofe  vidonary  fpec- 
tres,  he  faw  not  what  conjured  them  up*- — He  faw 

not 
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not  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  fufpended  over  the  republic 
of  France,  like  a  bloody  and  prefcriptive  fcroll. — ■ 
He  faw  not  the  confederate  powers  of  Europe 
confpiring  together,  like  a  fell  triumvirate,  to 
deluge  her  fertile  plains  with  daughter. — He  law 
not  the  Britifh  Plutus,  converting  all  he  touched 
into  gold,  and  grinding  r  down  the  faces  of  the 
poor,  to  export  millions. — He  faw  not  the  hidden 
and  deftru&ive  machinery — the  fecret  wheels  and 
latent  fprings  that  were  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  afiignats,  nor  the  intelline  and  civil  butchery 
that  was  itirred  up  and  excited,  to  foment  difcord 
in  that  unhappy  and  harraifed  country,  which  fo 
exafperated  it  againfl  all  thofe  who  had  officioufly 
intermeddled  with  its  internal  policy  and  govern- 
ment.  Had  he  feen  thefe  things  alfo,  in  his  vifions, 
he  would  have  vifitedthe  crimes  of  the  Maratsand 
the  Robefpieres  not  upon  France,  but  upon  Eng 
land  ;  and  difcovered  in  his  patron  and  protector 
the  true  fower  of  fedition  ;  nor  would  he  have 
compared  the  noble  and  ingenuous  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  with  the  contemptible  and  profligate  Duke 
of  Orleans. 

“  See  what  a  grace  was  feated  on  this  brow  : 
i-  Hyperion9  s  curls — the  front  of  Jove  himfelf- — 

“  An  eye  like  Mars ,  to  threaten  and  command." 

This  would  have  been  the  portrait  of  the  noble 
defeendant  of  the  houfe  of  Ruflel,  that  had  pre= 
fented  itfelf  to  him  ;  and  not  the  hideous  refem- 
blance  of  the  execrable  Egalite,  in  contemplating 
which,  I  am  “  amazed  at  the  morbid  llrength,  or 
the  natural  infirmity  of  the  mind,”  that  could 
unite  fuch  diffonants. 

In  the  difeuffion  of  his  plan  of  economy  and 
reform,  Mr.  Burke  has  taken  up  twelve  pages  ; 
but  as  I  have  already  extracted  the  marrow  from 

j 

them  in  my  obfervations  on  his  penfion,  I  fhall 

come 
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come  at  once  to  the  next  flrong  hold  in  which  he 
has  entrenched  himfelf. 

Of  himfelf  he  has  fpoken  largely  throughout;, 
with  much  felf*approving  complacency,  and  a 
degree  of  egotifm  very  pardonable  in  a  man  who 
is  fo  wrapped  up  in  his  own  opinions — who  is  fo 

— —a  Totus  in  fe,  teres  atque  totundus” 

And  which,  by  the  way,  would  come  much  better 
from  fome  other  lefs  interefted  authority. 

This  brings  me,  my  Lord,  of  courfe,  to  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  page  23  of  Mr.  Burke’s 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  becomes  the  affailant  and 
makes  a  vigorous  fally  againft  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford.  I  admit  with  him,  that  ce  there  will  always 
“  be  fome  difference  of  opinion  in  the  value  of 
<c  political  fervices,”  nor  will  I  deny,  that  fuch 
fervices  fhould  not  go  unrewarded.  Money  is 
the  great  political  pabulum,  that  cheriffies  and 
fuflains  every  human  exertion,  and  without  which 
human  exertion  would  fail,  and  human  abilities 
lie  dormant.  I  do  not  depreciate  thofe  lervices 
upon  which  he  bottoms  his  merits ;  my  argument 
goes  to  his  confiftency,  and,  with  great  deference, 
I  think  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  a  right  to  com¬ 
plain  of  and  queftion  fo  prodigal  and  lavifb  a 
bounty,  bellowed  upon  an  individual  poffeffing  no 
office  of  truft  under  government,  and  who,  though 
an  old  cc  invalided  fervant  of  the  public,”  had 
fufficient  to  maintain  him,  without  being  put  in  the 
lift  of  penfioners,  or  driven  to  folicit  an  afylum  in 
Chelfea-hofpital. — Mr.  Burke  takes  much  merit 
to  himfelf  in  having  cc  done  all  he  could  to  dif- 
“  countenance  the  meretricious  French  faction  in 
their  enquiries  into  the  fortunes  of  thofe,  who 
u  hold  large  portions  of  wealth,  without  any  ap- 
parent  merit  of  their  own”  and  has  “  (trained 

every 
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“  every  nerve  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Bedford  iii 
<c  that  fituation,  which  alone  makes  him  his  fu- 

“  perior. - What  are  we  to  collet  from  this 

pafiage,  but  that  Mr.  Burke  wifhed  to  preferve 
and  keep  entire,  from  modern  innovation,  that 
property  which  he  confiders,  from  its  bulk  and 
inequality,  to  that  of  the  general  fund,  to  be  a 
radical  defeat  in  the  conditution  of  the  hate  ? 
I  confefs  it  ftrikes  me  in  that  light,  and  appears 
obvious  from  the  context  of  his  obfervations  on 
that  head  of  his  argument.  And,  as  to  the  com- 
parifon  of  refpe&ive  merits,  where  rank  makes, 
as  he  a  fie  its,  the  only  diftin&ions,  I  mull  differ 
with  him  in  that  point  alfo. — I  think  the  Confti- 
tution  owTes  every  thing  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s 
anceftors.  Mr.  Burke  thinks  it  owes  them  nothing. 
— I  think  his  Grace’s  principles  and  the  fide  he 
has  taken  in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Burke’s  war,  en¬ 
title  him  to  that  exalted  rank  which  he  holds  in 
the  empire  he  has  thus  endeavoured  to  preferve, 
and  to  the  gratitude  of  every  true  lover  of  his 
country,  and  I  think  that  the  virtues  from 
which  thofe  principles  emanate,  are  “  becoming 
cc  to  ail  luch  men  in  all  fuch  times” — But  the  an- 
<£  tiquated  moralids,  at  whofe  feet  Mr.  Burke  was 
£C  brought  up”  (thofe,  Ifuppofe,  are  thejefuits) 
“  would  not  have  thought  thefe  the  fitted  matters 
u  to  form  the  virtues  of  young  men  of  rank,” 
and  his  argument  is  that  cc  what  might  have  been 
“  well  enough,  and  might  have  been  received 
6C  with  a  veneration  mixed  with  awe  and  terror 
“  from  an  old,  fevere,  crabbed  Cato ,  (like  himfelf) 
“  would  have  wanted  fomething  of  propriety  in 
“  the  young  Scipios,  the  ornament  of  the  Roman 
“  nobility,  in  the  flower  of  their  life.” — This  is 
drange  reafoning — that  the  young  patricians 
Ihouid  be  excluded  from  all  concern  in  the  com¬ 
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momwealth,  and  crabbed  old  Catos  (land  up 
alone  for  liberty  and  retrenchment— fo  that* 
fliouid  any  of  thole  fevere  cenfors  think  proper, 
to  prevent  all  enquiry  into  their  own  penfions* 
and  remain  filent,  as  to  public  robbery  and  pecula¬ 
tion,  the  abufes  muff  go  on— becaufe  fuch  mat¬ 
ters  were  not  fuited  to  be  the  44  ornament  of  the 
young  nobility”  !  But  how  does  the  comparifon 
itand  between  the  modem  and  the  ancient  cenfor? 
- — Cato  loved  liberty  and  Rome,  and  would  have 
died  for  them  ;  he  would  have  followed  their  re¬ 
mains  to  the  grave  and  expired  upon  their  tombs. 

- * - - - — — — cc  Non  ante  yrJcUar 

<s  Exanimem  qiiam  te  ample clar  Roma,  titumqye 
“  Nomen ,  Liber  las ,  et  inanem  profe %  ir  umbram. 

>111 

Mr.  Burke  would  prevent  even  the  difeuffion  of 
all  fubjedts  that  tended  to  expand  and  enlighten 
the  mind,  would  (hut  up  all  fchools  that  lediured 
upon  liberty,  and  fend  fuch  of  their  profeffors  as 
ventured  to  difeufs  the  neceflity  of  reform,  to 
New  South-Wales  to  ftudy  botany; — — he  would, 
according  to  the  principles  of  44  thofe  antiquated 
44  moralifts  at  whofe  feet  he  was  brought  up” 
44  fhut  up  all  academies”  that  might  tend  to  en¬ 
lighten  or  inform  the  people.  “  The  ignorance 
44  of  the  people,  fays  Helvetius,  the  mother  of  a 
44  ftupid  devotion,  is  a  poifon  that,  fublimated  by 
44  religious  Chymifts,  (like  Mr.  Burke)  fpreads 
44  round  the  throne  the  mortal  exhalations  of 
44  fuperllition.  The  learning  of  the  philofophers, 
44  on  the  contrary,  is  a  pure  and  facred  fire,  that 
44  drives  far  from  kings  the  peftilential  vapours  of 
44  fanaticifm”— — Nor  ihould  Mr.  Burke  fet  up 
as  the  only  teacher.  44  Opinions  and  underfland- 
44  ing  (fays  Milton  in  his  addrefs  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment)  44  are  not  fuch  wares  as  to  be  monopolized 
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<c  and  traded  by  tickets  and  ftatutes  and  ftandara's, 
“  We  muft  not  think  to  make  a  ftaple  commodity 
<c  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  land, — to  mark  and 
<c  licence  it  like  our  broad  cloth  and  wool-packs. 
“  To  prevent  men  thinking  and  a&ing  for  them* 
<c  felves,  by  reftraints,  is  like  the  exploits  of  that 
“  man  who  thought  to  pound  up  the  crows,  by 
u  (hutting  his  park-gate; — and  this  obftru&ive 
<c  violence,  meets  for  the  moft  part  with  an  event 
6C  utterly  oppofite  to  the  end  it  drives  at;  inftead 
“  of  fupprefting  books”  (or  academies  for  grown 
gentlemen)  “  it  raifes  and  inverts  them  with  re- 
46  putation.  1  he  punirtiment  of  wits  enhances 
te  their  authority,  (faith  the  Vifccunt  of  St. 
Albans)  “  and  a  forbidden  writing  for  lethire) 
“  is  thought  to  be  a  certain  fpark  of  truth  that 
u  flies  up  in  the  face  of  them  that  feek  to  tread 
ec  it  out.7’  Had  Mr.  Burke’s  publications  and 
fpeeches  been  referred  to  a  minirterial  licencer,  the 
world  had  loft  conftderable  pleafure  as  well  as 
profit,  and  perhaps  known  lefs  of  the  fublime 
and  beautiful.  Is  it  for  him,  who  has  been  a  ha- 
ranguer  and  pamphleteer  from  his  infancy,  to 
fhut  up  “  by  virtue  of  a  Senatus  confulium all 
liberal  enquiry,  and,  didlatorially,  prefcribe  bounds 
to  free  difcuffion  ?  But  <c  the  awful  ftate  of  the 
time  and  not  himfelf  or  his  own  juftification  is 
“  the  true  objedt  in  what  he  now  writes,  or  (hall 
“  ever  write  or  fay.”  Why  not  adhere  to  his 
text  then  and  not  harrafs  his  readers  with  thefe 
tirefome  and  difgufting  repetitions  ? 

“  Occidlt  miferos  crambe  repetita  magifiro: . 5  ?  — — 

Antiquated  do&rines  nt  only  for  arbitrary  rnanu- 
fcript  ages,  and  not  fuited  to  a  liberal  enlight¬ 
ened  aera. 
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Becaufe  the  Duke  of  Bedford  dared  queftion 
the  prudence,  or  propriety,  of  granting  a  penfion 
exceffive  and  beyond  all  moderate  bounds,  to  a 
man  who  did  not  {land  in  need  of  fo  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  bounty,  he  is  to  be  fet  up  as  a  butt  for  him 
to  level  all  his  afperity  at,  and  empty  his  quiver 
of  every  deadly  (haft  that  malice  or  vindi&ive 
rage  had  dipped  in  venom.  Inventive,  at  once  in¬ 
applicable  and  illiberal,  which  he  has  contrived 
to  fpread  over  fix  or  feven  pages,  to  his  own  fcan- 
dal  and  eternal  difgrace.  a  The  grants  to  the 
<c  houfe  of  Ruffel  might  have  been  enormous, 19 
v*  ‘  but  “  Is  it  for  him  to  queftion  the  difpenfation  of 
<c  royal  favour,55  or  is  the  Duke  of  Bedford  an- 
fwerable  for  the  conduct  of  his  anceftors  ?— Fie  ! 
Mr.  Burke,  indeed  this  is  illiberal, — for — “  It  is 
“  his  ancefior ,  the  original  penfioner,  that  has 
<c  laid  up  this  inexhaustible  fund  of  merit  which 
<c  makes  his  Grace  fo  very  delicate  and  exceptions 
<c  about  the  merit  of  all  other  grantees  of  the 
<c  crown.55  No — I  am  fure  Mr.  Burke  would 
admit,  if  his  .vehemence  could  for  a  moment  per¬ 
mit  him  to  think  coolly,  that  the  claffical  adage 
is  equally  applicable  to  both,  and  that  no  man 
fhould  ftand  charged  for  the  crimes  of  thofe  an¬ 
ceftors,  whofe  merits  have  never  been  confidered 
as  heir-looms  that  defcended  to  their  immediate 

t  t  .... 

pofterity. 

44  Nam  genus,  et  proavos ,  et  quae  non  feci  mu  s  ipfi, 

44  Vix  ea  noflra  vocoN - - - - - 

By  way  of  vindicating  the  royal  bounty,  fo  libe¬ 
rally  bellowed  upon  himfelf,  he  arraigns  <c  thofe 
cs  prodigies  of  profufe  donation55  by  which  the 
remote  and  unoffending'  inheritor  u  tramples  on 
the  mediocrity  of  humble  and  laborious  indivi- 
u  duals/’— and  ridicules,  in  a  ftrain  of  the  moft 
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pointed  irony,  ail  the  fplendid  mummery  of  the 
herald’s  college,  and  cries  down  the  “  hiftorians, 
“  recorders  and  blazoners  of  virtues  and  arms” 
which  compofe  that  fruitful  fountain  of  honor, and 
fertile  lource  of  Ariflocracy,  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  difcredit  the  eloquence  of  the  moft 
equalizing  democrat,  that  ever  chaunted  “  ca  ira” 
at  the  grand  “  auto  de  fe,”  at  which  thofe  bright 
inlignia  of  nobility  were  condemned  to  fuf- 
fer  !  ! 

And  here,  my  Lord,  let  me  pafs  over  the  tire- 
fome  comparifon  of  Mr.  Burke’s  comparative  me¬ 
rits,  with  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Ruffel,  as  fpeedi- 
ly  as  poflible ;  it  is  fo  illiberal  and  inconfiftent, 
that  I  am  fure  your  Lordfhip  cannot  but  turn  away 
with  difgufl  and  contempt  from  it.  Nor  would  I 
have  taken  up  that  part  of  the  fubjeft,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  my  declaration  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  literary  conteft,  namely,  that  I  meant 
not  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  or  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom,  by  the  way,  feems  to  have  been 
totally  forgotten,  and  is  only  dragged  into  the 
pi&ure  as  his  noble  friend’s  bottle-holder ,  did  not 
a  few  mifcellaneous  obfervations  occur,  that  tend 
to  illuftrate  Mr.  Burke’s  principles,  and  fhew 
from  whence  arofe  the  wrath  of  hern  Pelides. 

The  crimes  of  his  Grace’s  anceftor,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Henry  VIII.  (to  whom,  by  the  bye, 
we  are  indebted  for  what  is,  perhaps  improper¬ 
ly,  called — the  Reformation,)  was  according 
to  him,  “  in  plundering  a  part  of  the  national 
“  church,  of  his  time  and  country,”  and  confer¬ 
ring  the  fpoils  of  a  fet  of  lazy  monks,  and  vo¬ 
luptuous  ecclefiahics,  upon  men  more  a£iive  and 
more  deferving.  This  is  the  impious  a&  of  fa- 
crilege,  that  roufed  the  indignation  of  our  an¬ 
choret. 
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chore!,  made  him  to  quit  his  cell  and  throw  off 
the  weeds  of  mourning  and  humility,  to  “  de* 
“  feftd  the  whole  of  the  national  churches,  of 
“  all  countries,  from  the  principles  and  examples 
“  which  lead  to  eccleiiaftical  pillage,  thence  to  a 
“  contempt  of  all  prescriptive  titles,5’  &c.  &c, — * 
Well  done,  brave  father  Loyola  !— Go  on  to  defend, 
with  all  your  might,  the  whole  of  the  churches  in 
the  univerfe,  again!!:  that  by  law  eftablifhed.— 
Go  on  to  defend  “ all  prefcriptive  titles,35  that  you 
may  Shew  the  world  how  culpable  the  poor  Duke 
of  Bedford  is,  in  having  had  anceilors  who  be- 
f  queathed  to  him  beeves  and  lands,  and  titles  of 
prescription,  and  virtues,  perhaps  as  patriotic  as 
thofe  of  his  calumniator. — Go  on,  to  expiate  the 
unfeeling  and  unmanly  observation  you  call  upon 
your  Royal  Mailer,  when  Suffering  under  divine 
vilitation, —by  the  naily  Haver  which,  in  your 
adulatory  encomium,  you  have  call  upon  his  pa» 
“  trioiic  amufements/5  and  his  agrarian  “hours 
of  lei  Sure.55 

I  cannot  but  paufe  .one  moment  longer, 
over  the  catalogue  of  this  man’s  “  merits,53 
to  exprefs  my  afionilhment  at  his  claiming  cre¬ 
dit  for  acts,  that  Ihould  opprefs  and  weigh 
him  down-  tc  He  has  refilled  the  power  and 
*c  pride  of  France,  under  any  form  of  its  rule, 
“  and  oppofed  it,  with  the  greatefi:  zeal  and  ear- 
c-5  nefinefs,  when  that  rule  appeared  in  the  wotll 
cc  form  it  could  afiume.”  Has  he  forgotten  the 
American  contell  fo  foon  ?  Did  he  then  op- 
pofe  with  zeal  and  earnefinefs  the  interference  of 
the  French  monarchy,  with  our  transatlantic 
brethren,  and  the  attempt  of  his  moll  Catholic 
Majelly,  to  fever  her  Colonies  from  Great-Bri- 
tain,  and  thereby  ruin  a  great  portion  of  her 
commerce,  and  weaken  and  difmember  the  em¬ 
pire  at  large?  Is  this  the  laudable  conduct,  from 

which 
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which  he  claims  fuch  exalted  merit  ?  By  <c  e£- 
“  citing  a  fpirit  in  the  Iicufe  where  he  had  the 
“  honor  of  a  feat,  for  carrying  on  with  early 
tc  vigour  and  decifion,  the  mojl  clearly  juft  and 
ie  necejjary  war ,  that  this  or  any  nation  ever  car- 
cc  lied  on/*  he  alfo  claims  for  himfelf  peculiar 

merit.- - Good  God!  is  not  this  adding  infult 

to  injury  and  contumely  to  oppreffion  ? — Oppref- 
fion  of  the  word  fort— the  oppreffion  of  the  unof¬ 
fending  people  of  England,  thro7  the  agency  of  the 
mod  unjufiifiab  leer  ufade,*--  to  maintain  anduphold 
which,  (to  ufe  the  language  of  an  ingenious  friend) 
he  echoes  the  words  of  a  malignant  Minider, 
and  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  of  promoting  the 
mod  unjud — ungenerous — mnprofperous — impo¬ 
litic  and  cruel  conted,  that  ever  called  dov/n  ruin 
on  an  empire,  or  intailed  mifery  and  want  upon 
a  once  profperous  and  flourifhing  nation.  If  this 
be  the  merit  upon  which  he  reds  his  claim  to 
public  gratitude  and  private  bounty,  he  will  find 
very  few  who  will  conted  with  him  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  fo  lingular  a  pre-eminence.  Indeed, 
indeed,  I  fear  “  that  too  much  learning  hath  made 
him  mad.”  • 

From  this  {harp  inveclive  of  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  had  almod  exhauded 
the  little  breath  and  patience  he  had  left ;  from 
this  high  tone  in  forte ,  he  has  fallen  into  a  modu¬ 
lated  drain  of  foft  piano,  and  darts  extatic  to  a 
more  melancholy  movement.  He  expatiates  up¬ 
on  the  merits  of  his  deceafed  fon,  in  a  drain  of 
tragic  pathos,  whom  he  deferibes-as  a  ec  finifhed 
man,”  and  blubbers  forth  his  eulogy  with  more 
than  “  querulous  weaknefs.”  He  w7as  the  incom¬ 
parable  Creichton  of  the  age  he  lived  in  ;  and 
“  in  all  the  points  in  which  perfonal  merit  can 
ct  be  viewed,  in  fcience,  in  erudition,  in  genius, 
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in  tafte,  in  honor,  in  generofity,  in  humanity, 
in  every  liberal  fentiment,  and  every  liberal 
accomplifhment,  would  not  have  fhewn  him- 
<c  felf  inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  no  rival  conteft  between  them, 
and  wonder  how  Mr.  Burke  could  drag,  from  his 
peaceful  fepulchre,  the  corfe  of  his  dead  fon,  to 
exhibit  him  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public. 

If  an  attack  has  been  made,  and  that  he  has  any 
more  fplendid  and  extraordinary  merits  to  plead, 
why  not  plead  them  ?  Or  does  he  imagine,  that 
by  making  an  affedling  appeal  to  the  paffions  of 
mankind,  or  rather  womankind,  he  fhall  be  able 
to  prejudice  their  judgments  ?  Or,  by  removing 
the  pall  which  concealed  fo  many  fair  proportions, 
<c  move  the  hones  to  rife  and  mutiny”  againft 
the  cruel  and  relentlefs  Duke  of  Bedford  ?—  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  condemn  the  effufions  of  paren¬ 
tal  partiality,  tho’  ex-pie  [fed  in  the  moft  exagge¬ 
rated  and  glowing  hyperbole,  or,  faftidioufly,  de¬ 
preciate  the  pathetic  funeral  oration,  a  fond  father 
has  pronounced  over  his  dead  child.  It  certain¬ 
ly  refcues  him,  in  fome  degree,  from  the  charge 
of  indifcriminate  obduracy,  it  fhews  that  he  has 
domeftic  virtues,  and  that  domeftic  Ioffes  can  call 
forth  the  mofi  pungent  of  his  feelings,  and  raife 
his  ifffi&ions  to  the  moll  exalted  fublimity  of 
farrow.  But  what  has  the  public  to  do  with  his 
private  griefs,  and  why  draw  afide  the  facred 
veil,  with  which  domeftic  calamity  fhould  ever 
be  fhrouded  from  the  prophane  infpe&ion  of  the 
vulgar,  whofe  eye  has  no  fympathiftng  tear  to 
fhed  over  them  ? 

Had  he  refledled  how  many  fathers  have 
loft  their  fons,  and  how  many  mothers  have 
wept  over  their  firft-born,  during  the  progrefs 
of  this  deftrudtive  war,  of  which  he  is  fo 
prompt  to  acknowledge  himfelf  the  author, 

he 
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he  would  have  filenced  thofe  piercing  and  heart- 
rending  wailings,  that  mud:  collect  about  him 
fuch  an  affemblage  of  fellow- fufferers,  as  fhould 
drown  him  with  their  griefs,  and  filence  him  with 
their  reproaches.  I  am  apt  to  fufpe&,  my  Lord, 
the  fmcerity  of  fuch  loud  and  importunate  la¬ 
mentations,  and  have  always  confidered  them,  as 
a  vain  oftentation  of  tendernefs  and  fenfibility, 
put  on  to  attradl  female  fympathy  and  condol¬ 
ence,  and  intereft  the  weaker  fex  to  Hand  forth  as 
warm  champions  in  the  caufe  of  the  tender-hearted 
fufferer !  With  me,  the  figh  fupprefled  and  hec¬ 
tic  emotion  are  ftronger  indicatives  of  agonized 
affli&ion.— -—-I  own, — I  do  not  like  thofe  fob- 
bers. 

This  violent  paroxyfm  having  fubfided,  for  all 
violent  emotions  foon  fubfide,  and,  having  wiped 
away  the  witneflfes  of  his  weaknefs  and  fmoothed 
his  ruffled  browr,  Mr.  Burke  again  turns  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  The  rules  of  prefcription  and 
immemorial  pofieffion  are  again  defended  and 
again  confuted,  by  this  fage  Juflinian,  and  the 
“  whole  revolutionary  fyftem,  inftitutes,  digeft, 
code,  novels,  text,  glofs,  comment,  &c.”  of 
France,  are  anathematized  in  a  new  form  of 
prayer  compofed  by  himfelf  and  pronounced 
from  the  <c  fan&uary”  or  <c  holy  of  holies” 
which  he  had  erefted  on  “  the  brow  of 
the  Britifh  Sion;” — and  concluding  with  an 
Amen!  fo  be  it.” 

If  this  be  not  abfolutely  profane,  it  is  ridi¬ 
culous. — His  head  is  fo  Huffed  with  mifceila- 
neous  matter,  and  his  fancy  fo  inflamed  with 
facred  and  prophane  hiftory,  that,  fcience  and 
mechanics  having  failed  to  fupply  him  with  meta¬ 
phors,  the  “  dunghill  and  the  fhambles”  are  Tan- 
jacked  and  rooted  for  filth  and  cc  offal”  with  which 

to 
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to  pelt  and  befpatter  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

If  the  rude  inroad  of  Gallick  tumult”  (hall 
cc  be  introduced  into  our  city  by  a  mifguided  po- 
pulace,”  fays  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  prophetic  furor, 
— tc  we  fhall  all  of  us  perifh  and  be  overwhelmed 
in  a  common  ruin.”— if  a  great  (form  bfow 
ec  on  our  coaft,  it  will  call  the  whales  on  the 
<c  (hand  as  well  as  the  perriwinkles,”  &c.  &c. 

* — If  the  fky  falls  we  ftiall  catch  larks — If  Mr. 
Burke  will  permit  me  to  put  in  my  if  alfo— Thofe 
Iff}  are  the  moil  commodious  inflrumehts  with 
which  modern  jugglers  perforin  all  their  flight  of 
hand  tricks,  and  if  all  thefe  dreadful  calamities 
fhould  come  to  pafs,  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  title 
deeds,  as  well  as  Mr.  Burke’s, — Cc  will  be  burnt  in 
iC  the  courts  of  Bedford  (Equality)  houfe.” 

Is  he  c<  to  blame,  for  thofe  holtiie”  predi&ions? 
—For  his  inndious  attempts  and  wicked  infinuati- 
ons,  he  is. —  He  would  holla  the  minifterial  blood¬ 
hounds,  if  he  could,  againfl  fuch  conftrudive 
traitors  to  his  opinions  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and,  like  a  true  alarmifl,  affright  women  and 
children  with  the  tune  of  ca  ira,  as  they  were 
feared  of  old  with  “  Malbruc  and  Raw-head 
and  bloody  bones for  “  they  are  the  Duke  of 
Bedford’s  natural  hunters,  and  he  is  (as  all  fuch 
men  as  he  are)  their  natural  game.’’ 

cc  The  men  of  property  in  France,  he  tells  us, 
*c  confiding  in  a  force,  which  feemed  to  be  irrefift- 
ic  ible,  becaufe  it  had  never  been  tried,  negleded 
<c  to  prepare  for  a  confiid  with  their  enemies  at 
their  own  weapons.”  and  were  therefore 
found  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  the  Mexicans  were, 
e<  &c.  &c.”  for,  according  to  him,  thofe <c  unfortu- 
nate  noblemen  and  gentlemen’’  who  cc  fuffer- 
«  ed  by  the  “  cannibal  philofophy  of  France” 
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did  riot  dream  that  “  the  fabrickof  the  French  mo- 
“  narchy  under  which  they  flourifhed,  would  be 
fubverted/’  in  the  manner,  and  by  the  perfons 
whom  he  defciibes,  and  v/ere  therefore,  66  dafhed 
“  in  pieces  in  the  florm,  and  our  fhores  are 
u  covered  with  the  wrecks.” — Let  us  confider 
how  thefe  obfervations  hang  together — Had  the 
men  of  rank  and  property  in  France  rallied  round 
the  throne,  it  might  have  yet  hood  fecure  :  their 
properties,  had  they  remained  at  home  to  protect 
them,  had  never  been  conftfcated.—It  was  their 
panic  that  brought  down  on  them  the  vengeance 
of  republicanilm  ;  it  was  by  emigration  they  iorfeit- 
ed  their  eflates.  From  the  nature  of  things,  France 
could  not  long  have  flood  as  an  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  ;  her  nobility  were  too  rich  and  her  pea^ 
fantry  too  poor.  Her  clergy  were  too  nume¬ 
rous  and  oppreffive,  and  the  throne,  which  fhould 
have  been  exalted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  was 
reared  on  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy. — The  people 
were  ground  down  by  arbitrary  exactions  ;  the 
nobles  had  their  fiefs,  and  the  monks  their  mo- 
nafleries  ; — the  gibbet  flood  on  every  privileged 
eflate,  to  awe  and  to  execute;  and  the  game  laws 
fent  many  a  father  of  a  family  to  the  gallies.  The 
court  was  luxurious  and  extravagant,  and  fup- 
plies  were  to  be  provided  for  both.  Minifters 
were  found  fruitful  in  projects,  and  Neckar  and 
Callone,by  turns,  abufed  the  royal  ear. — Immenfe 
loans  followed  immenfe  taxes,  and  the  hour  of 
reckoning  and  account  was  put  off  to  the  lafl  pof- 
fible  moment*— Patience  began  to  be  exhaufted  as 
well  as  wealth,  and  the  maffy  pillars  that  fupport- 
ed  the  national  credit,  undermined  by  avaricious 
and  fcheming  financiers,  tottered  and  fell  in 
hideous  “  ruin  and  combuftion”  not  only  on  the 
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heads  of*  the  offending  fervants  but  on  that  of  the 
unoffending  maffer  of  that  great  family. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  France,  when  Great  Britain 
interfered  with  her  internal  policy,  and  an  ambiti¬ 
ous  and  impolitic  minifter,  by  his  faflidious  and 
haughty  rejection  of  all  terms  of  accommodation 
or  treaty,  plunged  England  into  a  deftrudtive  and 
ruinous  war,  and  covered  her  fhores  with  65  the 
44  wrecks  of  the  French  nobility. ”  Let  me  tell 
Mr.  Burke  that  it  was  not  44  an  handful  of  bearded 
44  men”  that  overturned  the  monarchy  of  France, 
but  the  confederated  ftrength  of  twenty-four 
Millions  of  men,  oppreffed  and  groaning  under 
defpotifm.  Let  me  tell  him,  that  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  could  not  but  have  happened  as  the  ne« 
neffary  reful't  of  moral  as  well  as  phyfical  caufes. 
ce  When  a  government  (fays  Helvetius)  becomes 
44  cruel  to  excefs,  its  troubles  are  falutary.  They 
44  are  the  pangs  a  medicine  gives  the  patient  it 
44  heals.  To  free  a  people  from  fervitude,  fome- 
u  times  fewer  men  are  facrificed,  than  perifh  at  a 
44  public  rejoicing  badly  conduced. — The  .evil  of 
t4  infurredlion  is  in  the  caufe  that  produces  it :  the 
4C  pain  of  a  crifis  is  in  the  diforder  that  excites 
44  it.— When  men  fall  under  defpotifm,  they  muff 
44  make  efforts  to  fhake  it  off,  and  thofe  efforts 
44  are,  at  that  period,  the  only  property  the  un* 
44  for tunai e  people  have  left.  The  height  of 
“  mifery  is,,  not  to  be  able  to  free  ourfelves  from 
44  it,  and  to  fuffer  without  daring  to  complain.” 
1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  tranfcribing  this  paf- 
fage  for  the  edification  of  Mr.  Burke,  fhould  this 
letter  ever  fail  under  his  perufal,  to  fhew  him 
there  is  a  chain  of  caufes  exifting  in  the  moral  as 
well  as  political  world,  that  may  lead  to  fuch 
events,  and  that  the  fir  If  link  of  that  maffy  chain 
is  rivetted  to  defpotifm. 
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It  was  an  effort  to  throw  off  a  tyranny  that  gall¬ 
ed  the  people  which  convulfed  that  great  empire, 
and  fubverted  the  “  grand  fabric  of  the  French 
64  monarchy.”  But  it  was  the  flight  of  the 
nobles  and  the  interference  of  Great  Biitain 
that  led  to  the  confifcations  and  ma  nacres  we  have 
all  witneffed  with  pity  and  with  horror.  Yes!  the 
tyranny  of  Robefpiere  had  its  abetters  in  England, 
and  the  maffacres  which  his  ruthlefs.  reign  gave 
birth  to,  were  hatched  and  engendered  there. — 
Let  Mr.  Burke,  therefore,  fufpend  his  oracular 
predictions,  nor  build  an  hypothecs  on  vifionary 
Speculations.  God  forbid,  that  any  thing  ft  mi  far 
Ihould  occur  in  our  times,  or  our  countries. 
God  forbid,  that  the  evils  which  exift  in  our 
days,  and  the  abufes  that  relult  from  a  mal-admi- 
niniftration  fhould  lie  too  deep,  or  grow  too 
morbid  to  be  eradicated.  For  though  the  people 
of  England  have  always  been  fond  of  fight- 
ing,  and  the  temple  of  Janus  has  feldom  been 
fhut  for  any  length  of  time,  I  fmcerely  hop£ 
that,  having  fufficiently  fmarted  from  the  wounds 
infli&ed  on  their  trade  and  commerce  during  the 
prefent  war,  they  will  be  anxious  to  refume  the 
garb  of  peace,  nor  fuffer  the  reproach  which 
was  caff  on  the  Romans,  to  fall  upon  them  ; 

“  Non  erat  is  populus ,  quern  pax  tr an  quill  a  juvaret-, 

“  Quem  fua  libertas  immctis  pafceret  armls. 

I  fincerely  pray,  that  they  may  not  be  driven 
and  exafperated,  by  minifferial  obffinacy,  to  tear 
in  pieces  and  trample  on  that  venerable  conftitu- 
tion,  heretofore  fo  valued  and  refpedted.  I  do 
not  think  that,  with  all  his  chymical  Ikill,  Mr, 
Burke  could  convert  a  Britifh  fubject  into  a  French 
cannibal ;  and  tho’  the  “  heart  of  a  thorough¬ 
bred  metaphyfician  may  be  hard,”  I  can  tell  him 

what 
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what  is  much  harder- - the  heart  of  a  thorough- 

trained  Jefuit - that  cruel  unfeeling  temper, 

<c  which  has  diflinguifhed  the  monks  of  every 
*c  age  and  country; — that  ftern indifference  which 
u  is  fo  feldom  mollified  by  perfonal  friendfhip, 
and  is  inflamed  by  religious  hatred,  and  that 
<c  mercilefs  zeal  which  has  ftrenuoufly  admini- 
<c  ftered  the  holy  office  of  inquifitor:5*  *  It  is  phi¬ 
losophers  of  this  clafs,  and  not  the  metaphyfi*- 
cians  he  alludes  to,  cc  who  conlider  men  in 
their  experiments,  no  more  than  they  do  mice 
\*6  in  an  air-pump,  or  in  a  recipient  of  mephe- 
£C  tic  gas.” — It  is  “philofophy  alone,  (and  perhaps 
“  it  is  no  more  than  the  boafl  of  philofophy) 
that  her  gentle  hand  is  able  to  eradicate  from 
<c  the  human  mind,  the  latent  and  deadly  princi- 
“  pie  of  fanaticism.’5  f  The  boafl  of  that  en¬ 
lightened  philofophy  which  is  fpreading  over  all 
Europe,  to  the  downfall  of  fophifm  and  bigotry. 

The  Abbe  Sieyes  has  come  in  for  his  (bare  of 
the  Abbe  Burke’s  virulent  inve&ive  ;  his  6e  nefls 
of  pigeon-holes”  are  ranfacked  and  rummaged  of 
their  eggs,  and  the  whole  embryo  collection  of 
fyfleins  which  they  contained,  broken  and  thrown 
fportively,  about  by  him,  in  his  fanciful  frolics. — 
He  admits  the  experiment  to  be  a  novelty,  yet 
ridicules,  •  with  the  moll  inconfiftent  irony,  the 
philofophers  of  France,  for  fubmitting  their  vari¬ 
ety  of  fortments  for  feleCtion.  Certainly  he  is 
cc  mauvais  plat f ant”  and  laughs  at  the  Gallic  archi¬ 
tects  who  have  drawn  the  plan,  and  raifed  the 
fuperftruCture  of  a  conflitution,  in  the  elevation 
of  which  he  was  not  confulted  or  employed  as 
a  ground  projector.  However,  it  is  but  fair  that 
we  fliould  wait  a  little  longer,  to  fee  whether  it 
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will  (land  the  prefent  rough  feafon,  before  we 
condemn  it  altogether;  nor  fhould  we  pull  it 
down,  in  order  to  convert  its  “  ruins”  into  gun¬ 
powder,  till  we  fee  whether  that  gunpowder  fhould 
be  wanting. - 

“  Is  the  genius  of  philofophy  not  yet  known 

afks  Mr.  Burke,  infuldngly. - Yes,  it  is  both 

known  and  acknowledged  :  that  divine  fpark 
.which  the  genius  of  Bacon  fent  forth,  w7hich  was 
communicated  to  Boyle,  Locke  and  Newton, 
which  Des  Cartes,  Malbranche,  RoulTeau, Voltaire, 
Condorcet  and  Barthelemy,felt  and  followe<ythat  % 
fpark,  which  was  hidden  and  almoft  extiriguifh- 
ed  during  the  dark  ages  of  fuperftition  and  monaf- 
tic  myflery,  has  arifen,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  re-animate  and  re-illumine  mankind,  and  difpel 
the  vapours  of  fanaticifm,  which  had  fpread  from 
the  cauldron  of  prieftcraft  over  the  whole  Chrif- 
tian  world.  From  that  “  hell-broth,”  has  he  ex- 
t rabled  all  thofe  “  rumps  and  firloins  and  brif- 
kets,”  and  “  all  forts  of  pieces  for  roalling,  boil¬ 
ing  and  ftewing,”  of  which  he  has  made  fo  exe¬ 
crable  an  olio — a  difgufting  farrago  of  vulgar 
.metaphors  and  coarfe  allufions,  better  fuited  to 
the  purlieus  of  Glare-market,  than  to  the  circles 
of  polite  or  philofophic  readers. 

“  Their  only  queftion,”  (meaning  the  Sans - 
culotU  philofophevs,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  them) 

“  will  be,  that  of  their  Legendre ,  or  fome  other 
of  their  legiflative  butchers. ’WHow  he  cuts-up  / — 
How  he  tallows  in  the  cawl  or  on  the  kidneys ! 

&c.  &c. 

You  are  difgufled,  my  Lord. — Let  me  call  your 
attention  to  fome  other  matter,  and  turn  from 
<c  thofe  fharp  incommodities,  which  befet  old 
age,”  to  the  portrait  of  Lord  Keppel,  which  pre- 
lented  itfelf  immediately  to  the  imagination  of 
this  “  Philofopher  of  \hc  Shambles,”  upon  giving 

the 
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the iC  Coup-de-grace”  to  the  mangled  carcafe  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

Well,  Sir,  and  what  fay  you  of  Lord  Keppel? 
Why,  that  he  “  was  one  of  the  greatefl  and  beft 
men  of  his  age,”  fays  Mr.  Burke,  and  That  “  my 
f£  fon,  in  the  early  flufh  and  enthufiafm  of  his 
<e  virtue;  and  the  pious  palfion  with  which  he 
attached  himfelf  to  all  my  connexions,”  aided 
C{  me  in  fquandering  ourfelves  in  courting  every 

kind  of  enmity  for  his  fake.3’ - This  is  truly 

the  y  feeble  garrulity  of  age,  which  loves  to  dif- 
fufe  itfelf  into  difeourfe  of  the  departed  great.” 
But  what  it  can  have  to  fay  to  the  attacks  made 
on  Mr.  Burke  and  his  penfion,  I  am  puzzled  to 
find  out,  except  that,  not  having  any  living  au¬ 
thorities  to  produce,  in  confirmation  and  fupport 
of  his  doctrines,  he  is  driven  to  conjecture  what 
his  deceafed  friend  would  have  thought  upon  the 
occafion,  and  how  he  would  have  reprimanded 
his  nephew  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  and  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  he  would  have  taken  a  decided  part 
with  him  in  this  “  awful  crifis,”  not  only  from 
his  goodnefs  of  heart,  his  reafon,  his  taile,  his 
public  duty  and  his  principles,”  but  alfo  from — 
his  prejudices  !  ! — *  Tis  thus  Mr.  Burke  would  meet 
his  enemies  at  the  gate,  and  combat  the  “  hor- 
“  rid  medley  of  madnefs,  vice,  impiety  and 
<c  crime,”  with  the  arms  of  prejudice .  And  here, 
iny  Lord,  he  takes  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the 
genealogy  of  Lord  Keppel,  and,  by  an  anticli¬ 
max,  tells  us  that  “  his  family  was  noble,  and  it 
was  Dutch  - 

“  And  thou,  Dalhoufy,  the  great  God  of  war , . 

Lieutenant-general  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  A 

In  order  to  let  his  readers  know,  that  his  Bata* 
viaa  friend  was  of  opinion, cc  that  no  great  com- 

a  monwealth 
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4C  monwealth  could,  by  any  poflibility,  long  fub- 
<c  lift,  without  a  body  of  fome  kind  or  other  of 
nobility,  decorated  by  honor,  and  fortified  by 
tc  privilege.” — —But  how  Lord  Keppel  came  to 
entertain  that  fentiment,  fo  repugnant  to  truth, 
experience,  and  the  cuftom  and  ufage  of  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  we  are  left  to  unravel  as  we  may. 
But,  certainly,  the  Commonwealth  of  Holland 
has  fubfifted  for  a  long  time  without  a  body  of 
nobility  ;  the  Republic  of  Geneva  has  exiiled 
without  a  body  of  nobility ;  the  Commonwealth 
of  America  has  fubfifled  without  a  body  of  no¬ 
bility  ;  and  Lord  Keppel,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  feen  the  Commonwrealth  of  France  exiff 
without  a  body  of  nobility  !  !  But  Mr.  Burke  has 
grown  wonderfully  fond  of  privileges  of  late, 
and,  perhaps,  he  thinks  a  peerage  would  be  no 
bad  ornament  to  a  penfion.  However,  tho’  he 
has  drawn  a  pidlure  of  his  friend,  abounding  with 
prejudices,  he  has  accounted  fully  for  fome  of 
the  caufes  which  produced  the  fubverfion  of  the 
French  monarchy,  “  in  the  defperate  attainder 
“  paired  on  alktheir  pofterity  by  the  Orleans, 
<c  and  the  Rochefoucaults,  and  the  Fayettes,  and 
“  the  Vifcounts  de  Noalles,  and  the  falfe  Peri-/ 
<£  gords,  and  the  long  et  cetera  of  the  perfidious 
“  Sans  Culottes  of  the  Court,,  who,  like  demoni- 
“  acs,  poffeffed  with  a  fpirit  of  fallen  pride  and 
•££  inverted  ambition,  abdicated  their  dignities, 
difowned  their  families,  betrayed  the  moft  fa- 
££  cred  of  all  truffs,  and,  by  breaking  in  pieces  a 
^  great  link  in  fociety  and  all  the  cramps  and 
<£  holdings  of  the  hate,  brought  (as  he  would 
£C  have  it)  eternal  confufion  and  defolation  on 
C£  their  country  and  he  concludes  this  fiery  Phi¬ 
lippic,  with  a  fentiment  of  benevolence  w7orthy  of 
him, — that,  “  for  the  fate  of  the  mifcreant  parri- 

£S  cides 
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£C  cidcs  themfelves,  he  would  have  had  no  pity 
« — What!  no  pity  for  the  unfortunate  La  Fayette, 
the  friend  of  Wafhington  and  the  friend  of  free¬ 
dom;  the  man  who  affifted  in  rendering  Ame¬ 
rica  independent,  and  who  loll  his  liberty,  and 
nearly  his  life,  to  preferve  that  of  his  Sovereign  ! 

- — What  !  no  pity  for  thole  heroic  chara&ers, 
who  abdicated  their  titles  and  edates,  and  ren¬ 
dered  themfelves  worthy  to  be  called  MEN  ! 
Would  Mr.  Burke  immolate  them  all  on  the  altar 
of  his  prejudices  ?  Would  he  confound  them  with 
Marat,  Legendre,  and  Robefpiere,  as  he  has  with 
Orleans  ?  Is  he  not  fatisfied  with  abiding,  in  a 
drain  of  the  mod  virulent  inve&ive,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  without  overwhelming  the  ci-devant 
nobility  of  France  with  the  fouled  epithets  ? — He 
reminds  me,  my  Lord,  of  the  orator  CaiTius 
Severus,  whom,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  Au- 
gudus  could  not  cure  of  giving  foul  language  by 
a  feven  years  banilhment  into  Crete,  and  whom 
he  was  at  lad  obliged  to  tranfport  into  the  rocky 
Seraphos,  where,  no  doubt,  age  confirmed  and 
aggravated  the  difeafe. — In  Seraphio  confe - 

nuitP' — So  incurable,  with  fome,  is  the  malady 
of  feurrility. 

I  fear  I  have  tired  your  patience,  my  Lord, 
in  purfuit  of  a  fubjedt  fo  diverfified  and  mifcel- 
laneous,  as  to  render  an  analytical  review  of  it 
next  to  chimerical,  and  which,  like  the  imagina- 
tion  of  its  author,  fpurns  all  order  and  contemns 
all  rule ;  where  paradox  rifes  above  paradox,  till 
they  form  a  monument  of  human  inconfidency. 
—Of  fuch  materials  is  compofed  his  epifode  on 
Lord  Keppel,  where  he  reprefen  ts  him,  “  Look- 

ing  to  Jais  Batavian  defeent,”  and  exclaims, 

“  how 
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€<  how  could  he  bear  to  behold  his  kindred,  the 
5f  defcendants  of  the  brave  nobility  of  Hoi- 
“  land,  whofe  blood,  prodigally  poured  out,  had 
“  protected  their  independence  ; — to  behold  them 
<c  bowed,  in  the  bafeft  fervitude ,  to  the  bafelt  and 
*c  the  vileft  of  the  human  race ;  in  fei  vitude  to 
thofe  who  in  no  refpedi  were  fuperior  in  dig- 
nity,  or  could  afpire  to  a  better  place,  than 
<c  that  of  hangmen  to  the  tyrants ,  to  whofe  Jeep- 
*c  tered pride  they  had  oppofed  an  elevation  of 
u  foul,  that  furmounted,  and  overpowered  the 
u  loftinefs  of  Caftile,  the  haiightinefs  of  Aultria, 
cc  and  the  over-bearing  arrogance  of  France?” 
This  is  all  pretty  well  for  Mr.  Burke,  highly  cha- 
radteriftical  of  his  love  of  independence ,  his  diflike 
to  fervitude ,  and  his  abhorrence  of  “  tyrants ”  and 
their  “  feeptered pride He  forgets,  perhaps,  that 
it  was  the  fame  indignant  fpirit  that  roufed  the 
people  of  France  to  refill:  aggreflion  ;  and  a  limi- 
lar  <c  elevation  of  foul,”  that  prompted  her  nobi¬ 
lity  to  furrender  diftindlions,  that  flood  in  the  way 
of  fo  great  and  extraordinary  a  revolution.  If 
this  be  not  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  fame 
breath,  I  have  neither  feeling  nor  diferimination. 

Adieu  !  my  Lord, — let  me  quit  this  field  of 
controverfy,  to  apologize  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken  in  monopolizing  fo  much  of  your  time  and 
attention,  and  intruding  my  thoughts  upon  that 
lettered  leifure*  which  has  fo  often  contributed 
to  the  fatisfa&ion  and  improvement  of  men  of 
tafte  and  fcience,  who  have  not  thought  you 
undeferving  to  prefide  over  and  diredl  their 
councils. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

BQLINGBROKE, 


Dublin ,  March  l^th>  1796. 
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